IV

THE OLD GENTLEMAN IN BLACK WAS DRIVING
out from Blasieholm in the coach that had been his father's
coach.

It was drawn by six white horses, trotting with stately
paces: their harness was of red morocco, with studs of gilded
bronze. Beside it ran six footmen, in their livery of white and
scarlet, with many-coloured ribbons dangling from knee and
shoulder. It was so that his father had driven through Stock-
holm streets. It was so that he too must drive, in these days
when few remembered that life was the poorer without
splendour and ceremony. He himself sat upright, in his simple
mourning, staring straight before him with set and expression-
less face.

The streets seemed empty round Blasieholm; there was only
one small knot of loiterers at the corner of the Kungstradgard,
They scowled at the coach, at the beribboned lacqueys, at the
old dummy in black, sitting so upright and waxen behind glass
windows. The coachman on the box noticed those scowls,
though not a flicker of his eyelid betrayed his concern. He had
been reprimanded once that morning for officious anxiety. His
duty was discharged, and there was nothing more he could do,
except keep his eyes fixed upon his gravely pacing team. He
could not help wishing that his master had listened to his
warning, to the second and more urgent message which
reached the house as they were about to take their departure.
But great folk were great folk, and a servant could not turn
them from their obstinacies.

They were past the King's garden, the green trees emerald
in the dancing sun. They were trotting into the shadow of the
Royal Theatre, where once the Opera House had stood.
Young Gustav Adolf had had the Opera House pulled down,
perhaps because a villain had once fired a pistol there, perhaps
for some reason no one could divine* Thatuyoung man had done
so many things for which there seemed no reason.
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